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IDEAS ABOUT
THE FUTURE OF FLYING
TWENTY-SIX years ago, the summer of 1913, the
first large aeroplane with four engines was being
flown over Petrograd. This ship, with an enclosed
cabin for eight passengers and a gross weight of some
four and a half tons, was much larger and heavier than
any other plane of that time, and was generally con-
sidered too big and heavy to fly. In this quarter of a
century aviation has made greater advances than any
other method of travel within this short period. All
continents are now covered by a network of air-lines.
All oceans are crossed by flying service, and it is now
possible to fly along established air-lines from any of
the large cities of America to Europe, Asia, Africa and
Australia; in other words, to any one of the continents.
The engineering achievements reduced to facts and
figures are also quite impressive. Let us analyse, for
instance, the record of speed of 440-68 miles per hour,
established by Francesco Agello in Italy in 1934.
Starting from the latitude of London on some morning
in the summer and travelling with such speed true west
all the time, one could go round the world and be
back in London before sunset without losing sight of
the sun. While the elapsed time would be a little over
thirty-five hours, yet the sun would hardly be able to
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